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SEE  YOU  IN  HOUSTON! 


The  Guild's  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  is  on  the  immediate  horizon. 
The  Bash  promises  to  be  fun  and  the  Forum  educational!  It’s  also 
the  opportunity  to  renew  old  friendships  and  to  make  this  an 
event  you  won't  want  to  miss. 


Executive  director's  message 

Dean  NLGen s, 

A^ten  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
A menlcan  Numismatic  Association  & on.  the 
last  10  yeans  cut  theta  convention* , the 
Numismatic  Litenany  Guild,  has  now  applied 
fcon  membenshlp  In  the  ANA. 

Don't  Rangel  the  Symposium  sponsored 
by  NLG.  This  Mill  be  held  at  1 0 : 00  am 
on  Thursday,  August  24th  at  Towen  8 8 9. 

Vave  Bowens  will  modenate  the  event  and 
the  speakers  will  be  Mango  Russell,  Ken 
Bnessett,  and  John  J.  Fond.  Ue  slncenely 
hope  that  the  &lve  othen  meetings,  scheduled 
^on  this  same  time  slot,  will  not  be  a 
conflict  on  youn  calendan. 

Bash  tickets  will  be  available  finom 
oua  tneasunen,  Leon  Llndhelm,  who  will 
have  a table  on  the  Midway.  Each  memben 
Is  allowed  to  punchase  thnee  this  yean  at 
a pnlce  o ^ $5  each. 

The  annual  Bash  will  be  held  on  Tniday, 
miuaust  25th  at  8:30  pm  In  The  Meeting  Place  3 
and  no  conflicts  appean  on  the  pnellminany 


schedule  ofi  events  & on  the  convention. 

Although  evenything  is  not  letten 
penned  yet  ^ on  oun  Bash,  I have  no  doubt 
that  things  will  ^ all  Into  place  at  the 
last  moment.  They  always  have  and  this 
yean  should  pnove  no  exception.  I undens  land 
thene  will  be  some  sunpnises  In  stone, 
but  that's  what  makes  It  fiun'. 

Although  I have  not  heand  ^ nom  Paul 
bJhltnah  necently  on  the  amount  o{)  entnles 
fion  the  photo  contest,  I believe  he  would 
accept  entnles  up  until  convention  time. 

I{)  you  haven't  submitted  one  yet,  be  sune 
to  do  so. 


I'll  be  looking  fa onwand  to  seeing  each 
0*5  you  in  Houston. 


Slncenely , 


\Jlnglnla  Culven 
Executive  Vinecton 
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THE  BASH 


This  year  the  NLG  Bash  in  Houston  will 
have  different  aspects  and  a lot  more 
professionalism.  We  are  happy  to  announce 
that  Donn  Pearlman,  Guild  member  who 
coincidentally  is  reporter /anchorman  for 
CBS  Radio  in  Chicago,  will  be  hosting  the 
Bash.  Lee  Martin,  who  has  MC’d  the  event 
for  the  past  ten  years  is  delighted  that 
the  Guild  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  a professional  not  only  MC  the  event, 
but  to  see  that  it  has  a distinct  flavor 
differing  from  past  meetings.  Lee  has 
written  a number  of  skits,  etc.  and  some  of 
these  may  be  included.  Donn  and  Lee  will 
cooperate  in  all  respects;  it’s  a happy 
switchover  and  was  done  at  the  invitation 
of  Lee  to  Donn. 

Tickets  for  the  Guild  meeting  will  be 
available  from  Leon  Lindheim.  A tenta- 
tive restriction  of  three  per  member  is  in 
effect.  Chances  are  if  you  need  more, 
another  Guild  member  not  using  his  full 
complement  will  be  happy  to  purchase  the 
extras  for  you.  Price  is  $5  per  ticket. 
They  will  be  available  at  the  Bash. 

The  program  has  taken  an  excellent  turn 
with  the  addition  of  numerous  Guild 
members  who  have  promised  to  participate. 

In  addition  to  many  of  those  who  were  on 
stage  last  year,  you  will  also  hear  the 
fine  singing  of  Laurese  Katen.  Kamal 
Ahwash  has  promised  to  bring  his  operatic 
talents  back  again  and  our  ladies  are 
creating  a special  song  and  dance  once 
again  to  highlight  the  meeting.  Paul 
Whitnah  will  rejoin  us  and  Larry  Crumbley 
will  be  a first  time  numismatic  comedian. 
The  rest  of  the  program  will  be  full  of 
surprises. 

As  of  this  date  we  do  have  room  for 
additional  volunteers.  If  you  care  to 
entertain,  drop  a line  to  Donn  Pearlman 
at  once.  His  address  is:  CBS  Radio, 

630  N.  McClurg  Ct. , Chicago,  Illinois 
60611. 

* * * * 


OPTIONAL. .BUT  FUN 

HOWDY  PODNAH, 

WHY  NOT  DRESS 
; WESTERN  STYLE? 


MEET  YOUR  NEW  MEMBERS 

EMIL  VOIGT  — Sponsored 
by  David  Alexander, 
Courtney  Coffing,  Fred 
Reed,  Thomas  DeLorey,  E.  0.  Neuce,  Wayne 
Lawrence  and  Margo  Russell.  Never  has  an 
applicant  had  as  many  prestigeous  names 
listed  as  sponsors.  His  articles  have 
appeared  in  Coin  World  and  he  has  also 
written  for  the  Krause  Publication,  Old  Cars. 
A number  of  additional  stories  are  "in  the 
fire",  including  some  assignments  from 
major  publications.  Emil  has  been  a member 
of  the  ANA  for  34  years  and  belongs  to 
OTACS  since  1966.  He  also  is  a member  of 
the  ANS  and  is  past-president  of  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island  coin  clubs.  The  Guild  is 
happy  to  welcome  this  dedicated  numismatist. 
We  look  forward  to  many  contacts  . 


LAURESE  BYRD  KATEN  --  As  you  read  the  lists 
of  numismatic  literature  published  in 
Coin  World  and  in  the  Coin  World  Almanac, 
you  are  obviously  aware  of  Frank  and  Laurese 
Katen' s specialty.  Under  the  question 
"Publications  to  which  you  subscribe",  the 
answer  was--"all  U.S.  and  many  foreign"-- 
which  tells  the  story  of  a numismatist  who 
reads  extensively.  All  of  our  members  are 
known  for  their  writing,  but  Laurese  is 
primarily  known  for  her  reading  and  for 
telling  the  world  about  available  literature. 
She  is  a member  of  ANA,  WNS,  MANA,  MCCC, 

IPAN,  and  now  NLG.  Incidentally  she  is 
one  of  the  few  volunteers  for  our  Bash  in 
Houston.  Her  talents  include  the  ability 
to  play  the  piano  and  to  sing  so  you  can 
be  sure  Laurese  will  be  an  active  Guild 
member.  To  no  one's  surprise  her  sponsor 

is  Guild  member  Frank  Katen. 

* * * * 

12  MOST  COMMONLY  USED 
WORDS  IN  WRITTEN  ENGLISH 


1 . 

THE 

2 . 

OF 

3 . 

AND 

4. 

A 

5 . 

TO 

6 . 

IN 

7 . 

IS 

8 . 

YOU 

9 . 

THAT 

1 0 . 

IT 

1 1 . 

HE 

12  . 

FOR 

SOURCE:  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  WORD 

FREQUENCY  BOOK  (NEW  YORK: 
AMERICAN  HERITAGE,  1971). 
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AN  AD  DIRECTOR  LOOKS  AT  THE  COIN  HOBBY 
By  LEE  MARTIN,  N.L.G. 


NUMISGRAM 

THE  PRICES  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  continue  to  resemble  a Yo-Yo  in  action;  but 
apparently  because  the  dollar  remains  shaky,  the  long  range  view  of 
both  metals  is  up,  up  and  up.  Coin  collectors,  of  course,  have  long 
been  aware  of  this  trend  and  higher  prices  for  coins  of  all  dates  are 
being  paid.  It  is  especially  interesting  that  rarities  continue  to 
break  records. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  STORIES  about  the  1913  nickel's  recent  sale 
told  the  background  of  the  coin,  but  some  strange  facts  were 
accompanied  by  some  uncertainty  about  exact  detai Is . . f i ve  trial 
strikes  "apparently"  were  made,  Samuel  Brown  "reportedly"  paid., 
in  other  words,  a lot  of  conjecture  is  involved  and  the  sad  part  is 
that  these  will  be  accepted  facts  in  the  future.  New  writers  will 
use  them  as  sources,  and  it  is  this  trend  of  taking  a writer's 
opinion  and  making  it  gospel  that  confuses  readers,  especially  when 
contradictory  viewpoints  are  seen  in  other  articles. 

I once  used  the  thought  that  "Josh"  Tatum,  famed  deaf  mute  of  the 
racketeer  nickel  story,  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  word 
"joshing"  (meaning  to  kid).  Another  writer  stated  with  absolute 
certainty  that  that  was  the  source  of  the  word  and  on  numerous 
occasions  since  then,  I have  read  that  Josh  Tatum  created  the  word 
"joshing",  etc.  It's  a minor  touch  but  it  illustrates  why  writers 
have  to  research  facts  from  more  than  one  source. 

Other  points  of  confusion  in  the  hobby  quickly  come  to  mind,  including 
the  statement  that  the  Oregon  Trail  Half-Dollar  was  produced  by 
James  Earle  Fraser  and  Laura  Gardin  Fraser.  I have  a phone  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Fraser  in  which  she  positively  stated  that  her  husband 
was  too  busy  and  she  created  both  sides  of  the  coin. 

Breen's  analysis  of  the  Indian  Head  Cent  showing  that  the  portrait 
was  based  on  the  profile  of  the  Goddess  of  Venus  (Acroupi)  is 
bypassed  for  the  legend  about  Longacre ' s daughter.  I could  go  on 
and  on  but  facts  and  fiction  become  intertwined  and  while  they  make 
the  hobby  interesting,  they  make  the  background  of  our  coins 
confusing . 

THE  WORLD  OF  ADVERTISING  in  the  coin  field  is  springing  to  life.  We 
are  seeing  the  birth  and  rebirth  of  accounts.  It  is  nice  to  know 
that  Krugerrand  backers  are  joining  coin  publications  after  having 
their  primary  effort  in  television.  Possibly  protests  by  listeners 
may  have  been  responsible  for  minimizing  that  field.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  visualize  picketers  parading  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  editorial  offices  of  coin  publications .. and  I always  thought  that 
numismatics  was  non-political! 

JUST  A FEW  YEARS  AGO  the  heart  of  advertising  ranged  through  medallic, 
ingot  and  token  fields.  Overproduction,  overpricing  and  selective 
buying  minimized  those  areas  and  today  coin  dealers  make  their 
bread  and  butter  from  the  sales  of  coins,  currency  and  numismatic 
products.  The  latter  stage  is  being  visited  by  discounters  and 
harmony  does  not  reign  in  the  world  of  coin  supplies. 
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--NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ARE  ENTERING  THE  FIELD  although  a few  have  collapsed  ^ 
after  just  one  or  two  issues.  Guild  members  may  be  interested  in 
Coin  Illustrated  which  has  now  produced  approximately  four  issues. 

It  is  printed  by  Foote  and  Davies,  Atlanta,  Georgia  and  distributed 
by  International  Circulation  Distributors.  Editor  is  Bob  Edwards 
and  Publisher  is  Robert  E.  Lee  Jr.  They  can  be  contacted  at  the 
Editorial  Offices,  20121  Ventura  Boulevard,  Woodland  Hills, 

California  91364. 

Another  interesting  publication  is  U.S.  Coin  Exchange.  It  is  up  to 
Vol.  2,  No.  6 and  features  Editor  John  Isted  who  is  a Guild  member. 
Editorial  offices  are  located  at  1327  Santa  Monica  Boulevard, 

Santa  Monica,  California  90404.  Subscription  is  $4.50  a year  and 
the  magazine  format  of  June  included  40  pages  with  interesting 
articles  and  a wide  range  of  ads  including  both  classified  and 
display . 

Another  major  market  would  be  the  interesting  Free  Enterprise 
publication  which  has  been  around  for  more  than  eight  years  and 
touches  on  coins  frequently.  Writers  can  contact  William  J.  Garry 
who  is  the  Editor  or  Editorial  Director  and  Publisher  Patrick 
Garrard.  Their  offices  are  at  1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 

New  York,  New  York  10036.  The  latter  publication  has  a lot  to  offer 
in  all  fields  and  there  isn’t  any  reason  why  the  coin  hobby,  especially 
with  the  emphasis  on  investments,  shouldn't  appear  more  often  in  its 
pages . 

Money , the  prominent  publication  advising  individuals  on  investments, 
best  buys,  etc.,  also  features  coins  on  occasion  but  it  would  appear 
that  a regular  column  or  at  least"Coin  Investments"would  be  of  interest 
to  that  publication.  There  are  numerous  periodicals  that  are  all  worthy 
of  contact  by  free-lance  writers. 

* * * * 


A NEW  MARKET 


N.L.G.  BOARD  MEMBERS  AND  APPOINTED  OFFICERS 


Guild  members  are  asked  to  submit 
articles  to  Publisher  Ray  Anthony, 

1327  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Santa 
Monica,  California  90404.  His  monthly 
numismatic  publication,  U.S.  COIN  EXCHANGE, 
is  in  the  market  for  articles  and  Ray  has 
promised  to  pay  the  going  rate. 

The  publication  is  available  for 
$4.50  a year  or  a single  copy  for  .45. 

Copy  deadline  is  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  of  the  issue. 

Familiar  names  currently  writing 
columns  are  R.  Winston  Harris,  Ronn  Fern, 
and  Scott  Travers.  The  current  issue 
features  forty  pages  in  a magazine 
format . 


Executive  Director;  Virginia  Culver,  Box  4316, 

Irvine,  CA  92716 

Directors : Yasha  Beresiner,  Box  97,  London 
NW4  2LD , England 

Ray  Byrne,  Drawer  W,  Delray  Beach, 


Treasurer : 
Newsletter 


FL  33444 

Abe  Kosoff,  Box  40009,  Palm 
Springs,  CA  92262 
Russ  Rulau,  Krause  Publications, 
Iola,  WI  54945 

Dick  Yeoman,  5120  Taylor  Avenue, 

Apt.  6,  Racine,  WI  53406 

Leon  Lindheim,  Box  22221,  Cleveland, 


Ohio  44122 

Editor : Lee  Martin,  Box  667, 
Beaumont,  CA  92223 
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the  numismatic  literary  market 

By  TED  SCHWARZ,  N.L.G. 

Numismatic  photographer  members  of 
the  N.L.G.  undoubtedly  feel  that  their  free- 
lance picture  sale  opportunities  are  limit- 
ed to  the  narrow  field  of  hobby  publica- 
tions. After  all,  who  other  than  a 
collector  wants  to  look  at  pictures  of  a 
"pretty"  coin,  even  if  it  is  dressed  in 
black  lace  "unmentionables"?  Playboy 
has  no  room  for  naked  coins  and  Time  has 
never  nominated  a "Coin  of  the  Year". 

In  reality,  the  markets  for  coin 
photographs  are  far  broader  than  most 
photographers  realize.  The  field  will 
never  compete  with  photo- journal i sm, 
glamour  photography  and  scenics  in  terms 
of  picture  demand,  of  course,  but  it  does 
extend  beyond  the  numismatic  publications. 

The  first  step  in  selling  your  coin 
photographs  is  to  consider  possible 
magazine  uses.  Coins  are  designed  by 
artists  and  many  of  these  gained  renown  in 
far  different  fields.  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  Adolph  Weinman,  James  Fraser  and 
others  were  primarily  sculptors  who 
designed  coins  and  medals  as  a minor  part 
of  their  life's  work.  Titian  Peale  was  a 
naturalist  painter  whose  flying  eagle  just 
happened  to  be  adopted  for  coinage.  These 
people  all  gained  fame  in  fields  quite 
different  from  numismatics  and  are  well 
known  to  readers  of  various  art  journals. 

All  this  is  rather  a roundabout  method 
of  pointing  out  that  art  journal  readers 
interested  in  the  individuals  who  designed 
some  of  our  coins  will  not  necessarily  be 
familiar  with  the  numismatic  contributions. 
Art  history  journals,  and  there  are  many, 
may  be  quite  interested  in  buying  your  coin 
photographs  to  use  when  illustrating  the 
work  of  some  of  these  artists  and  sculptors. 
If  you  also  write,  an  accompanying  article 
explaining  the  numismatic  facet  of  the 
person's  life  will  be  highly  saleable.  I 
did  such  a piece  on  Saint-Gaudens  for 
American  Art  Journal,  for  example,  with  a 
second  article,  on  James  and  Laura  Fraser, 
under  consideration  at  the  moment. 
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Then  there  are  the  numerous  commemora- 
tive crowns  featuring  ships,  planes,  famous 
lusicians  and  others.  To  a lesser  degree, 
minor  coinage  also  has  such  devices.  Why 
not  offer  a set  of  topical  coin  photos  to 


appropriate  publications?  For  example  a 
photo  feature  about  ships  on  coins  might 
sell  to  a yachting  publication.  You  might 
want  to  add  a short  article  on  topical  coin 
collecting  which  relates  to  the  magazine 
reader's  special  interest. 

Encyclopedia  and  dictionary  publishers 
frequently  use  photographs  for  illustrations 
and  are  constantly  stocking  their  files  with 
appropriate  pictures.  A variety  of  coin 
photos  would  be  of  interest  to  such  companies 
and  a letter  to  the  editor  or  publisher 
explaining  what  you  have  can  get  you  started. 
Generally  I find  that  payment  from  such 
publishers  is  low  but  more  than  enough  to 
give  you  a profit,  and  the  sales  volume 
can  be  high.  One  word  of  warning,  though. 

Be  certain  you  retain  copyright  of  unusual 
pictures  so  you  can  sell  them  elsewhere. 

Book  publishers  in  general  have 
periodic  needs  for  pictures  of  topical  coins, 
ancient  coins  and  other  specie  in  general 
for  use  in  some  of  their  books.  Contact  the 
editors  working  for  the  various  general 
trade  book  and  specialized  book  publishers 
to  tell  them  what  you  have.  Usually  you 
will  deal  directly  with  the  art  department 
but  I tend  to  start  with  editorial  since  my 
query  always  is  forwarded  if  it  has  reached 
the  wrong  place.  When  I start  with  the  art 
department,  I occasionally  receive  a hand 
scrawled  note  saying  the  department  doesn't 
have  the  authority  to  buy  photos  so  they 
are  being  returned.  I then  have  to  remail 
them,  this  time  sending  them  to  editorial. 

Where  do  you  find  publisher's  names? 
There  are  numerous  sources  for  such  informa- 
tion. The  two  best  volumes  in  terms  of 
regularly  updated  publishing  needs  are  the 
annually  produced  Writer's  Market  and 
Photographer's  Market,  both  published  by 
Writer's  Digest  Books.  These  appear  around 
October  and  should  be  purchased  together. 

A minimum  amount  of  material  is  duplicated 
from  volume  to  volume,  so  they  are  well 
worth  the  price  you  pay. 

The  best  volume  of  information  on  how 
to  package  and  mail  your  photos  as  well  as 
providing  details  on  freelancing  in  general 
is  available  in  Where  and  How  to  Sell  Your 
Photographs  published  by  Amphoto.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  not  an  annual  volume  and  much 
of  the  market  guide  becomes  obsolete  very 
quickly.  I buy  it  each  time  as  it  is  issued 
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and  never  regret  the  purchase,  but  I do  have 
as  many  as  a dozen  returns  of  my  work  between 
editions  due  to  publications  folding. 

Although  some  of  the  information  duplicates 
that  found  in  the  other  books  mentioned, 
much  of  it  is  unique  to  this  volume.  The 
European  markets,  especially,  are  not  found 
in  any  of  the  other,  readily  available 
American  market  guides. 

Another  source  book  is  The  Writer's 
Handbook  produced  by  the  Writer  Magazine's 
Book  Division.  I can  not  recommend  this 
volume,  however.  Not  only  is  the  informa- 
tion limited  in  terms  of  photo  demands, 
the  discussion  of  editorial  needs  is 
extremely  superficial  and  not  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  other  three  books  mentioned. 

British  members  of  NLG  may  be  familiar 
with  one  of  the  best  European  sources  for 
market  information,  the  Bureau  of  Freelance 
Photographers.  This  group,  located  at 
Focus  House,  497  Green  Lanes,  London  N13  4BP, 
England,  is  headed  by  John  Tracy  to  whom  you 
can  write  for  current  membership  information. 
Your  membership,  which  would  run  close  to 
$25  for  air  mail  at  this  writing,  includes 
the  best  market  newsletter  for  writers  and 
photographers  I have  ever  seen.  It  discusses 
the  general  publishing  needs,  new  magazines 
and  offers  special  supplements  on  publica- 
tions devoted  to  a single  topic.  For 
example,  one  special  supplement  was  devoted 
to  horticulture  magazines  (Photos  of  coins 
with  flowers  perhaps?)  and  another  was 
devoted  to  the  glamour  field  (Nudes  on  coins 
and  medals?  The  story  of  the  "obscene" 

Liberty  Head  Quarter?).  Admittedly  you  will 
gain  the  most  from  this  source  if  you  also 
write  or  take  photographs  of  non-numismatic 
subjects.  However,  it  is  definitely  worth 
considering . 

When  sending  material  overseas,  it  is 
cheapest  if  you  have  a package  containing  the 
photographs  only.  This  must  be  stamped  with 
a customs  declaration  saying  that  the  contents 
are  photographs  of  no  commercial  value,  (I 
know... It  hurts  me  to  say  that,  too.  But 
assigning  an  arbitrary  value  to  work  sent 
on  speculation  can  cost  you  a customs  duty.) 
The  covering  letter,  in  a separately  stamped 
envelope,  can  be  attached  to  the  outside. 

The  Post  Office  sells  Internation  Reply 
Coupons  (42  cents  at  the  moment,  but  who 


knows  by  the  time  you  read  this)  which  “ 
should  be  included  to  pay  for  return  postage. 

A return  envelope  is  also  essential.  I tend 
to  use  a normal  10x13  envelope  for  shipping 
the  work  with  a photo  mailer  inside.  The 
photo  mailer  is  for  the  return  if  any,  and 
the  mailer's  corrugated  cardboard  provides 
protection  for  the  work.  As  is  the  case 
with  American  publications,  black-and-white 
prints  should  be  8x10.  Transparencies  are 
best  for  color  though,  if  you  must  send 
prints,  glossies  are  acceptable.  Any  other 
surface  will  not  necessarily  be  reproduceable. 

Another  overseas  market  guide  is  The 
Writer's  and  Artists'  Year  Book  published 
by  Adam  & Charles  Black,  4,  5 & 6 Soho  Square, 
London  W1V  6AD,  England.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  in  the  United  States  and 
you  should  contact  the  publisher  directly  if 
you  are  interested.  It  is  paperback  and 
not  very  expensive  compared  with  the  other 
books  mentioned  in  this  article. 

As  you  can  see,  the  markets  for  numisma- 
tic photographs  are  greater  than  just  the 
hobby  press.  What  you  sell  and  where  you  *- 
sell  it  are  limited  only  by  your  imagination. 
With  a little  thought  and  effort,  your 
numismatic  photography  can  be  appearing  in 

publications  throughout  the  world. 

* * * * 

BEST  WRITER  AWARDS 

A NEW  SYSTEM  HAS  BEEN  INSTALLED. 
THIS  YEAR  INDIVIDUALS  "IN  THE  KNOW 
CONCERNING  ALL  PUBLICATIONS"  WERE 
ASKED  TO  SELECT  THE  BEST  WRITER 
FOR  EACH  PUBLICATION.  IN 
ADDITION,  KNOWLEDGEABLE  N.L.G. 

MEMBERS  SHARED  IN  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  CHOOSING  A WINNER. 

THOSE  RECEIVING  AWARDS  WILL 
HEAR  THE  GOOD  NEWS  DURING  THE  N.L.G. 
MEETING.  ONLY  ONE  WINNER  PER  PUBLI- 
CATION WITH  THE  CATEGORY  "BEST 
WRITER"  HAS  BEEN  SELECTED.  IT  IS 
HOPED  THAT  THE  NEW  SYSTEM  FOR 
SELECTING  WINNERS  WILL  PROVE  TO  BE 
PRACTICAL  AND  POPULAR. 
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"The  Great  Depression" 


Martha  Stevenson 


The  "Golden  Twenties"  were,  in  many 
ways,  fabulous  years  long  to  be  remembered 
by  the  American  public.  Overnight,  new 
industries  sprang  up  which  produced  comforts 
and  conveniences  for  the  constantly-growing 
American  population.  Entertainment  now 
encompassed  not  only  radio  broadcasting  but 
"talking"  movies.  It  was  now  possible  to 
place  overseas  telephone  calls  and  pur- 
chase a car  produced  on  the  newly  innovated 
assembly  lines  of  the  automobile  plants. 

But  these  golden  years  were  short-lived  by 
the  greatest  single  catastrophe  to  ever 
hit  the  U.S. — the  Great  Depression, 
triggered  by  the  Stock  Market  Crash  in 
October  1929. 

The  years  of  the  early  thirties  were 
an  economic  nightmare  for  the  United 
States.  All  its  citizens  were  affected 
in  one  way  or  another:  millions  were  out  of 
work,  business  was  almost  at  a standstill, 
^-here  were  suicides,  breadlines,  unemploy- 
__ ient,  riots.... The  eternal  optimism  of  the 
American  people  was  at  an  all-time  low  as 
the  stock  market  crash  was  just  a preview 
to  the  downward  slide  of  American  economy. 

There  were,  of  course,  a few  who  put 
on  a happy  face  and  said,  "...recovery  is 
just  around  the  corner,"  but  this  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  many  who  wanted  to  know 
"Where's  the  bottom?"  This  was  a time  when 
the  rich  got  poor  and  the  poor  got  poorer. 

The  failure  of  a large  number  of  the 
existing  24,079  banks  in  the  country  during 
this  period  affected  even  those  who  had 
previously  maintained  their  optimism. 

Out  of  the  above  total,  1,352  had  suspended 
payments  in  1930;  the  following  year,  bank 
failures  rose  to  2,294;  1932  had  1,456 
failures;  and  by  March  1933,  another  408 
banks  had  to  close  their  doors.  Some  banks 

survived  through  consolidation,  but  thousands 
of  others  closed  their  doors  with  a finality 
that  shook  the  country. 

The  runs  on  the  banks  began  slowly  in 
early  1932  but  swiftly  picked  up  momentum. 

In  the  beginning,  the  depositors  drew  out 
j >nly  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  other  paper 
money,  but,  gradually,  they  began  to  draw 
from  the  limited  gold  supply.  When  gold 
supplies  were  depleted,  they  insisted  on 


gold  certificates.  Early  1933  saw  people 
hoarding  gold  coins  and  other  preferred 
forms  of  money. 

The  enormity  of  the  banking  situation 
was  recognized  by  newly-elected  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Shortly  after  taking 
office  he  declared  a bank  holiday:  March  6, 
1933  through  March  9,  1933;  this  holiday 
was  extended  through  March  12.  According 
to  the  President  the  holiday  was  "to  permit 
readjustment  of  our  financial  system. ..and 
to  insure  confidence  in  the  system." 

As  an  indication  of  the  country's 
financial  condition  in  the  early  thirties, 
these  were  the  only  coins  struck  for 

1931-1933: 

1931 —  Cents /Nickels /Dimes 

1932 —  Cents /Quarters 

1933 —  Cents /Half-Dollars 

We  were  left  with  only  six  coin  denomina- 
tions: the  silver  dollar,  half  dollar, 
quarter,  dime,  five-cent  nickel,  and  cent. 

It  seemed  reasonable  that  with  the  departure 
of  gold  coins,  the  silver  question  would 
be  revived. 

A helping  hand  to  America's  returning 
optimism  was  the  government's  sponsoring 
young  artists,  writers  and  musicians — had 
this  not  been  done,  the  creative  people  of 
at  least  one  generation  might  never  have 
been  recognized.  Movies  did  much  to 
lighten  spirits.  They  had  stories  of  boy 
makes  good,  good  girl  makes  it  from  chorus 
line  to  stardom,  and  of  course,  Shirley 
Temple  brightened  lives  and  lightened  loads 
if  only  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a time. 

The  advent  of  World  War  II  nudged 
America  back  on  the  path  to  economic 
recovery.  The  stock  exchanges  have 
experienced  rock-bottom  closings  a few 
times,  there  have  been  periods  of  economic 
depression,  but  never  has  the  U.S.  suffered 
as  it  did  during  the  "Great  Despression" 
which  followed  the  glorious,  golden 
twenties . 


References : 

"Handbook  of  United  States  Coins"  by  Yeoman. 

"America's  Money"  by  J.  Earl  Massey. 

"The  Plungers  and  the  Peacocks"  by  Dana  L. 

Thomas . 


* * * * 


GUILD  PRIZE-WINNING  WRITER  HAROLD  FLARTEY  RAN  THIS  COLUMN  MAY  7 TH  IN  THE 
DAILY  RECORD  WHICH  COVERS  NORTHWEST  NEW  JERSEY. 


Worried  About  The  Shrinking  Dollar?  # 
Rejoice  That  It's  Not  A Dog's  Tooth 


Money,  the  root  of  all  evil,  has 
been  with  us  for  10  centuries  in 
one  form  of  another  since  the  first 
coins  of  gold  appeared  in  Lydia 
some  2,700  years  ago.  Our  present 
form  of  hard  specie  and  soft  cur- 
rency with  its  inflation,  erosion, 
boom  and  bust  may  still  be  the 
best  system  devised  by  man.  Let's 
take  a look  at  some  of  the  systems 
and  their  shortcomings. 

Folks  in  the  North  once  used 
seal  skins  as  money.  All  you 
needed  was  a club  to  belt  a seal. 
If  you  needed  money  for  Christ- 
mas, you  simply  took  your  club 
and  went  looking  for  the  nearest 
seal.  This  was  the  start  of  the  first 
Christmas  Club.  Since  every  belt 
would  bring  a pelt  the  procedure 
raised  hob  with  the  money  supply, 
and  inflation  of  the  SSIC  (Seal 
Skins  in  Circulation)  caused  defla- 
tion of  the  seal  supply,  which  put 
the  seal  of  doom  on  the  system. 

Early  American  Indians  used 
wampum  and  wove  charge  cards 
of  tiny  sea  shells.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  a blue  shell,  in  short 
supply,  was  worth  four  white 
shells,  and  it  wasn't  too  long  be- 
fore some  sharp  brave  discovered 
that  he  could  dye  his  white  shells 
blue  to  increase  his  wealth  four- 
fold. When  his  secret  got  out,  ev- 
eryone was  dying  to  get  rich  and 
inflation  ran  rampant. 

In  the  Solomon  Islands  they 
used  dog  teeth  money  which 
caused  a problem.  Dogs  would 
run  about  gumming  the  mail  carri- 
ers. This,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  ex- 
pression we  still  hear  today:  "Can 
I put  the  bite  on  you  for  $5?"  A 
young  man  would  set  out  to  seek 
his  fortune  and  return  with  a 
bunch  of  dog  teeth  and  say,  "Look 
Ma,  no  cavities."  A man  was  seri- 
ously bitten  when  he  sat  on  his 
wallet  and  he  had  to  have  rabies 
shots. 

Denture  manufacturers  started 
making  counterfeit  dog  teeth  and 
inflation  put  an  end  to  that  sys- 
tem. 

The  Yap  Island  people  used 
stone  money  ranging  in  size  up  to 


12  feet  in  diameter  with  a hole  in 
the  center  like  a large  stale 
doughnut.  The  stones  were  quar- 
ried in  the  Palau  Islands  hundreds 
of  miles  away  and  ferried  by  raft 
to  Yap  Island.  Many  times  a tropi- 
cal storm  would  capsize  the  raft, 
sending  Yap  Islanders  and  their 
stone  money  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  which  is  a grim  ferry  tale,  in- 
deed, but  not  the  first  time  the 
sharks  got  the  money. 

The  cumbersome  stones  were  a 
symbol  of  wealth,  and  the  richest 
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man  on  the  island  was  Chief  Har- 
ry "No-Toes"  Dunkin,  who  was 
president  of  the  Yap  First  National 
Bank  and  Truss  Company  (every 
teller  had  a hernia).  You  should 
have  seen  the  machine  that  made 
change!  The  vault  looked  like  a 


cemetery  for  executives  of  Life 
Saver  Candy. 

The  money,  though  made  of 
stone,  was  subject  to  the  forces  of 
nature  and  eroded  quite  rapidly. 
When  modern  machinery  made 
quarrying  easy,  inflation  took  over 
and  piling  up  a fortune  took  a lot 
of  real  estate,  besides  being  dan- 
gerous. 

In  the  United  States,  wood  was 
used  as  money  in  the  1930s  due  to 
a shortage  of  coin  and  currency  of 
the  realm.  Bank  tellers  com- 
plained of  splinters,  but  when  ter- 
mites got  into  the  vault  that  was 
that  and  another  money  system 
bit  the  dust. 

So  you  see,  money  systems 
come  and  go.  Inflation,  counter- 
feiters and  sharks  are  still  with  us, 
but  your  convenient  round  metal 
coins  are  the  best  thing  yet,  in 
spite  of  erosion,  whizzing,  infla- 
tion,  overgrading  and  all  the  other 
ills.  Anyway,  no  one  has  ever 
come  up  with  an  album  to  collect 
wampum,  seal  skins,  Yap  stones 
or  wood,  so  count  your  blessings. 
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DEER  HIDES  ARE  WANTED  BY  ELKS 
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LIONS  TO  SELL  CIRCUS  TICKETS 

TupWo  (Mitt.)  Daily  Journal 
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PICKER  PICKERS  CAN  DICKER 
WITH  THICKER  PICKER  PACK 

Vancouver  (Canada)  inn 
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RUMMAGE  SALE  OF  NURSES  CONTINUED  ***• 
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THE  BOOK  OF  LISTS 


* The  Book  of  Lists  is  now  available  in 
soft  cover  and  it  has  unusual  data;  some 
of  which  is  of  interest  to  the  numismatic 
writer.  Included  are  five  portraits  on 
the  highest  denomination  in  U.S.  paper 
money,  the  ten  most  beautiful  words  in 
the  English  language,  ten  words  you  can't 
pronounce  correctly  and  the  ten  top  world 
newspapers.  Also  included  are  the 
thirteen  longest  words  in  the  English 
language.  There  is  no  room  in  this 
Newsletter  to  detail  them  but  one  is  a 
chemical  name  with  3,600  letters.  In 
second  place  is  a 182-letter  word  which 
is  an  English  transl i teration  of  a 
Greek  word. 

Sure  to  bring  smiles  are  the 
palindromes.  They  are  a word  or 
sentence  that  reads  the  same  backwards 
as  forward.  You  have  probably  heard 


about  "Madam,  I am  Adam."  But  did  you  know 
that  "Step  on  no  pets"  or  "Never  odd  or 
even"  fall  into  that  category? 

Below  you  will  find  each  word  is  a 
pal i ndrome: 

Anna:  "Did  Otto  peep?" 

Otto:  "Did  Anna?" 


If  you  want  to  read  the  rest  of  them,  it's 
page  161  in  The  Book  of  Lists. 


* * * * 


A TEST 


########### 


A prominent  educator  a few  years  ago 
compiled  a 3-part  test.  He  believed 
that  anyone  who  passed  this  test 
might  reasonably  claim  to  be  an 
"educated  man."  The  three  questions 
were  : 

1.  Can  you  entertain  a new  idea? 

2.  Can  you  entertain  another  person? 

3.  Can  you  entertain  yourself? 


###### 


# # 


Reliable. 


Authoritative. 


Definitive. 


These  are  the  words  that  come  to  mind 
when  collectors  think  of  Whitman’s 
reference  books.  The  collector  and  Whitman 
are  old  friends.  For  more  than  35  years 
we’ve  been  the  source  for  dependable 
information  on  coin  and  currency  values. 
Our  books  set  the  standard  for  the  hobby. 
They  also  make  collecting  interesting  and 
fun  and  our  coin  storage  products  protect 
the  value  of  your  collection. 


Look  for  the  Whitman  signature  when  you 
want  to  be  certain. 


Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


2 standard  books 
on  coins  and  currency 


GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Fried- 
berg.  From  600  A.D.  to  the  present, 
with  market  values.  468  pages,  illus- 
trated, 8V2  x 11". 


GOLD  COINS 

of  the 


WORLD 


! 
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PAPER  MONEY  OFTHE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Friedberg.  Illustrates  all  types 
and  sizes  from  1861  to  the  present, 
with  valuations.  328  pages,  8^x11". 


Published  by 

THE  COIN  & CURRENCY  INSTITUTE,  INC 


393  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10001 
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U.S.A. 

COINS  + CURRENCY  + MEDALS 

Round  The  World.. 


GOLD  + CROWNS  + PROOF  SETS 


SASE  For  Our  Bargain  Lists 
Please  Name  Your  Specialty 

MEMBER:  Life  # 1 10  ANA,  ANS,  PNG,  SCPN,  SPMC,  IAPN,  Others. 


, irvc. 


"Pronto  Service" 

4514  No.  30th  Street  Omaha,  Nebraska  68111 
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NUMISMATIC  NEWS  WEEKLY 
COINS  MAGAZINE 

WORLD  COIN  NEWS  # 

COIN  PRICES 

STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD  COINS 
STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD  PAPER  MONEY 
GUIDEBOOK  OF  FRANKLIN  MINT  ISSUES 
OLD  CARS 

serving  over  400,000  collectors 


krause  ^publications 


Iola,  Wisconsin  54945 


LOW  COST  CUSTOM  CASTING 
of  COINS,  MEDALS,  BADGES 
and  EMBLEMATIC  JEWELRY 
for  AN  Ml  VERS  ARIES,  AWARDS, 
PROMOTIONS,  DEDICATIONS, 
CONVENTIONS  and  REUNIONS 


Send  for  prices  and 
free  sample  medal! 

TracleMarlc 
Castings 

1420-B  SOUTH  RITCHEY  STREET 
SANTA  ANA,  CALIFORNIA  92705 

SUPPORT  THE  JUNIOR  NUMISMATIST 
ED  McCLUNG,  NLG 


ALL  YOU  WANTED  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  MODERN  U.S.  PAPER  MONEY 
BUT  DIDN’T  KNOW  WHO  TO  ASK! 

1977 SIXTH  EDITION.. 
THE 

standard  handbook 
of 

MODERN  UNITED  STATES 
PAPER  MONET 

By  Chuck  O’Donnell 


Order  from  distributors,  dealers 
everywhere  or  direct  from  the  publisher. 


$15 


09 

. Each 


HARRY  J.  FORMAN,  INC. 

Phone  215-224-4412 

P.O.  Box  5756-  Philadelphia,  PA  19120 


•l.S-  • 
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Medalists  to  America 


Since  1900 


CREATING  FINELY  SCULPTURED  MEDALS  AND 
MEDALLIONS  IS  AN  ART  AND  A TRADITION 
THAT  WE  BEGAN  IN  1900.  IT  HAS  BEEN  OUR 
CONTINUAL  DEDICATION  TO  THE  HIGHEST 
LEVELS  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  DESIGN  AND  PRO- 
DUCTION THAT  HAS  EARNED  US  RECOGNITION  AS 
"THE  FOREMOST  ART  MEDALIST  IN  AMERICA." 


MEDALLIC  ART  COMPANY 

OLD  RIDCEBURY  ROAD  • DANBURY,  CONN.  06810  • (203)  792-3000 
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Redfield 

Wilkison 
and  you 

You  may  already  know  us  as  the  people  who, 
last  year,  purchased  the  LaVere  Redfield  Silver  Dollar  Collec- 
tion; 407,000  of  the  finest  silver  dollars  ever  minted.  At  $7.3  mil- 
lion, it  was  the  largest  transaction  in  numismatic  history.  It  even 
got  us  into  the  Guinness  World  Book  of  Records. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Redfield  collected  quality 
and  A-Mark  went  a long  way  to  get  it. 

Or  you  may  know  us  as  the  people  who 
bought  the  Wilkison  Gold  Pattern  Collection.  Wilkison,  a coun- 
try doctor  from  Tennessee,  managed  to  collect  forty-five  gold 
patterns;  more  than  the  Smithsonian  could  get  its  hands  on  and 
over  60%  of  all  the  gold  patterns  known.  The  collection,  now 
valued  at  $5  million,  contains  the  most  expensive  coin  in  the 
world.  Wilkison  collected  quality,  too. 

But  don't  get  scared  away.  Despite  the  size  of 
these  landmark  collections,  our  bread  and  butter  depends, 
shall  we  say,  on  more  modest  dealings.  In  fact,  65%  of  all  the 
purchases  we  make  come  to  $2,000  or  less. 

Wherever  there's  quality,  you'll  find  us.  Be- 
cause in  addition  to  being  in  the  business,  we're  also  collectors. 
And  we  want  to  buy  the  best.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we 
always  have  the  best  to  sell. 

We  also  know  that  collecting  is  more  than  just 
cold,  hard  coins.  So  you  can  be  sure  we'll  treat  your  collection 
with  respect.  All  the  way  down  the  line,  including  the  bottom 
line.  There  is  no  one  who  will  offer  you  a fairer  price  for  your 

At  A-Mark,  you'll  find  that  selling  your  coins 
can  be  as  rewarding  as  collecting  them.  Which  may  be  why 
some  of  the  finest  coins  from  the  finest  collections  pass  through 
our  hands  every  day. 

Whatever  you  want  to  sell — an  individual  rar- 
ity, an  accumulation  or  an  entire  collection,  call  our  President, 
Gary  Gordon.  In  California,  call  (213)  550-8861,  collect.  Out  of 
state,  call  (800)  421-0436,  toll-free. 

Redfield,  Wilkison  and  you.  You'll  be  in  good 


company. 


You'll  be  in  good 
company 

A-Mark  Coin  Company,  Inc.,  United  California  Bank  Building 
9601  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  California  90210 
In  California,  call  (213)  550-8861.  Out  of  state,  call  (800)  421-0436. 
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Limited  Edition  Collectibles 


Educationally  rewarding.  . . aesthetically  pleasing. 


FRANKLIN  MINT  CORPORATION 
Franklin  Center.  Pennsylvania  19091 

THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  PRODUCER  OF  LIMITED  EDITION  COLLECTIBLES 


